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GREETING 

A  CORDIAL  greeting  is  extended  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  all  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion far  and  near.  Praise  and  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  many  willing  workers  who  have  faithfully  perform- 
ed the  tasks  assigned  to  them.  The  quiet  everyday  work 
of  the  Association  as  carried  on  by  such  Committees  as 
the  Hospitality  Committee,  the  Exhibition  Committee, 
the  Membership  and  Room  Committees,  the  Sketch 
Class,  Library,  and  Publicity  Committees  and  the  Busi- 
ness Bureau  amounts  in  a  season  to  a  great  volume.  It 
continues  to  make  this  organization  unique  as  a  live  and 
working  body,  to  be  a  member  of  which  is  a  constantly 
growing  honor. 


THE    ANNUAL    MEETING 

THE  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Alumni  Rooms  on  the 
evening  of  December  eleventh,  1913.  The  Room 
Committee  had  tastefully  arranged  and  decorated  the 
rooms  and  the  Exhibition  Committee  had  placed  upon 
the  walls  several  hundred  of  a  collection  of  foreign  pho- 
tographs of  European  scenery  and  of  famous  works  of 
art.  This  collection  numbering  several  thousand  prints 
are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  John 
Astor,  from  the  collection  of  their  brother,  the  late  J. 
Barton  Willing.  They  have  been  mounted  in  groups 
and  arranged  for  reference  use  in  the  Alumni  Room. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.15,  Mr.  Cope- 
land  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary,  Miss  T.  M.  Price, 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  held  De- 
cember 10th,  1912.  They  were  approved  by  the  meeting 
and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Otto  Ege,  and 
of  the  heads  of  all  committees  were  read  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  These  reports  showed  an 
active  and  prosperous  year. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  THE  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS 

On  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  Miss  Price,  Mrs. 
Kitchen  and  Miss  Finley  (Active  members),  Miss  Dow 
and  Mr.  Sinnock  (Associate  members),  the  following 
were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors:  (Active  mem- 
bers), Miss  M.  P.  Dow,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Scott  and  Mr.  John 
Sinnock;  (Associate  members),  Miss  Mary  Chambers 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Renner.  Those  remaining  on  the  Board 
are  Miss  Donovan,  Mr.  Ege,  (Treas.),  Miss  Driver  (Vice 
Pres.),  and  Mr.  Copeland  (Pres.).  The  terms  of  Miss 
Donovan  and  Mr.  Copeland  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

On  the  resignation  of  Miss  Dow,  the  Board  appoint- 


ed  Miss  Anne  Balderston,  who  was  subsequently  elected 
Secretary. 

Under  the  head  of  New  Business,  a  resolution  was 
offered  making  several  changes  in  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  looking  to  their  being  printed  in  the  News 
Letter.  This  was  discussed  and  made  clear  to  those 
present.  A  postal  card  vote  was  decided  upon  and  sub- 
sequently carried  out,  the  result  being  practically  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  changes  here  proposed. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Business  Meeting  a 
highly  enjoyable  social  time  followed.  The  attention  of 
those  present  was  called  to  a  large  book  recently  ac- 
quired for  the  Alumni  Library  on  the  subject  of  Monu- 
mental Brasses.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  illustrations- 
from  rubbings  of  the  ancient  brasses  and  has  been  of 
immediate  use  to  the  school  in  numerous  departments 
of  design. 

The  Hospitality  Committee,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Dow,  had  arranged  delightful  refreshments  in  the 
shape  of  piping  hot  creamed  oysters  on  toast  and  coffee. 
The  company  did  full  justice  to  this  repast. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  ever  present  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  numbering  seventy. 

THE  SUMMER  CLASS  IN  AESTHETICS  AND 
ART  INSTRUCTION 

THIS  summer  the  school  shall  create  a  standard  for 
summer  activity  both  here  and  abroad. 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
"News  Letter,"  the  traveling  foreign  art  scholarships 
are  awarded  for  definite  work  and  research,  under  com- 
petent direction,  thereby  removing  the  possibility  of 
degenerating  into  a  mere  pleasure  trip  as  do  many  "Art'* 
scholarships. 

At  home  a  course  in  "Aesthetics  and  Art  Instruc- 
tion" in  the  building  of  the  school  will  be  instituted. 
This  course  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  conducted 
in   the   proper   atmosphere,    with   adequate   illustrative 
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material,  instead  of  being  deprived  of  the  inspiring  en- 
vironment by  being  removed  to  foreign  surroundings. 
The  object  is  likewise  different  in  that  it  lays  especial 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  taste,  through  the  criti- 
cal judgment  of  Art  in  terms  of  use,  material  and  pro- 
cess. In  connection  with  this,  the  study  of  Historic 
Art,  Lettering  and  Composition  will  be  treated  analyti- 
cally and  synthetically. 

This  course  has  been  established  in  accordance' 
with  requests  from  teachers  and  art  students  who  real- 
ize the  standard  of  the  school,  but  are  unable  to  attend 
the  regular  sessions. 

SCOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ART  IN  ITALY 

FOR  centuries  Italy  has  been  recognized  as  the 
source  from  which  to  draw  inspiration  for  the  fine 
arts,  since  she  is  the  daughter  of  Greece,  or  per- 
haps daughter-in-law,  being  rather  a  connection  than  a 
descendant,  and  various  nations,  (first  among  whom  is 
France)  have  maintained  Academies,  for  their  choicest 
students,  in  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  some- 
times Music.  The  Academy  is  usually  a  palace,  the  most 
celebrated  being  the  Villa  Medici  on  the  Pincian  Hill,* 
that  "hill  of  gardens"  occupied  by  the  winners  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  No  doubt, 
this  grew  out  of  the  early  custom  of  artists  visiting  the 
Eternal  City,  either  to  see  the  great  painters  or  the 
great  patrons. 

America  has  now  two  villas — one  given  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ters of  Baltimore,  and  one  by  Mrs.  Hyland,  this  latter 
considered  the  finest  site  within  the  walls.  In  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches  caused  by  this  doubling  of  bless- 
ings, it  was  wisely  suggested  by  Miss  Violet  Oakley, 
that  the  first — the  Villa  Mirafiori — should  be  assigned 
to  women  students,  and  the  Villa  Aurelia  used  for  the 
Administration  and  the  men. 

The  courses  pursued  by  the  holders  of  the  privileges 
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granted  by  the  scholarships  have  been  practically  of 
their  own  devising — as  very  little  restraint  in  the  sense 
of  prescribed  work  was  put  upon  them,  and  I  feel  very 
decidedly  that  this  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  failures 
which  result  from  the  experience;  for  the  great  majority 
of  winners  of  honors  of  this  kind  are  untraveled,  and 
unused  to  the  wealth,  either  of  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  or  three  years  of  leisure,  or  of  great  galleries  of 
art  treasures,  and  they  are  unbalanced  by  the  chance  to 
spend  in  these  unaccustomed  ways  the  money  and  the 
time  which  have  been  given  them.  This  is  now  gradual- 
ly being  changed  by  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the 
work,  or  the  conditions  have  become  better  understood. 

There  is  always  a  kind  of  fear  among  those  who  aim 
to  encourage  artists  that  any  tendency  to  direct  or  to 
control  will  kill  the  divine  flame;  whereas  the  best  way 
to  get  the  most  serviceable  force  out  of  anything  burn- 
ing, is  to  regulate  the  draft.  Otherwise  it  is  simply 
consumed.  Rome  itself  was  destroyed  this  way,  by  the 
unfettered  "genius"  of  Nero. 

The  consequence  of  this  freedom  and  large  oppor- 
tunity is  a  growing  indisposition  to  "settle,"  an  intense 
objection  to  doing  something  now.  Association  with 
antiques  seems  to  feed  the  sense  of  ampleness  of  time, 
like  the  most  successful  of  the  syrens  who  lulled  men- 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  The  atmosphere  of  Rome  has  something  of 
this  languor  in  it,  and  this  gets  into  the  student. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  two  features  of  art  and 
art  education  which  have  not  been  dealt  with.  One  is 
that  Italy  is  particularly  the  country  of  industrial  art, 
and  the  other  that  education  is  a  regulating  process.  It 
is  to  induce  and  regulate  an  output.  To  educate  is  to 
draw  out — and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  "draw  out"  is 
to  draw. 

If  one  studies  the  best  periods  of  Italian  art,  it  will 
be  found  that  combined  with  controlled  conception  is 
controlled  craftsmanship,  the  design  and  the  process  in 
accord.  Even  in  the  work  of  that  most  unregulated, 
most  unbalanced  of  all  the  artist  artisans  of  the  asre  of 


the  Renaissance,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  nothing  is  ever 
found  ill-adapted  to  the  medium  or  the  method.  The 
idea  is  always  adequately  expressed.  There  is  an  atti- 
tude of  respect — even  of  reverence,  for  the  material, 
which  is  based  on  just  that  knowledge  of  its  possibilities, 
which  makes  thinking  in  it  a  formative  process — which 
is  equivalent  to  a  formulated  process,  and  whatever  is 
born  of  this  effort  is  related  to  the  parents,  mind  and 
matter,  as  the  offspring  of  true  unions  should  be. 

It  is  curious  this  eminent  quality  of  Italian  work 
should  have  been  overlooked  or  ignored  by  educational 
institutions,  whose  aim  is  the  elevation  of  the  crafts.  It 
is  equally  so,  I  think,  in  those  institutions  whose  aim  is 
the  so-called  fine  arts,  for  almost  without  exception,  the 
"trade  of  painting"  was  taught  along  with  goldsmithing, 
enameling,  wood  carving,  etc.,  a  splendid  foundation  for 
great  decorative  work. 

We  know  that  the  greatest  "masters"  designed 
tombs,  and  jewel  caskets,  swords,  and  salt  cellars,  pedes- 
tals and  candelabra,  chests,  and  pageant  chariots, 
church  banners  or  altars.  Indeed  they  did  not  disdain 
"table  decorations"  in  the  most  perishable  compositions, 
that  sugared  compound  with  which  the  society  of  artists 
at  Florence  and  Rome,  adorned  their  banquets.  We 
know  also  they  did  not  lose  caste  by  any  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  themselves,  nor  did  their  frescoes  or  por- 
traits, statues  or  palaces,  lose  dignity  or  loveliness 
through  doing  "all  things  well." 

The  secret  of  it  was  training  in  work.  It  is  quite 
inconceivable  to  picture  a  Renaissance  Italian  "artist" 
idling — in  the  sense  of  losing  time.  The  Italians  gain  a 
lot,  (even  to-day,)  by  studied  repose,  by  regulated  rest 
just  as  they  did  or  do,  by  regulated  labor.  And  the  mind 
is  trained,  with  the  hand,  in  these  two  necessary  condi- 
tions. Acquaintance  with  the  results  of  this  combina- 
tion is  the  most  desirable  kind  of  educative  influence 
which  can  be  offered  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  American 
art  student. 

I  say  "offered" — wisely — for  it  has  not  been  made 
a  premium  upon  the  ground  of  any  foundation  he  may 
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have  laid;  and  I  say  "accepted,"  because  the  American 
art  student  is  rather  shy  of  taking  anything  which  im- 
plies discipline  when  he  goes  abroad,  and  the  only  cer- 
tain way  of  insuring  his  getting  both  is  to  so  formulate 
the  requirements  of  winning  or  holding,  that  he  will  be 
held  to  his  proper  sphere. 

In  the  few  schools  where  industrial  art  is  recognized 
as  "art"  quite  as  much  as  industry  or  craftsmanship,  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  historic  ornament  (which  is  equally 
structure)  has  hampered  the  product,  and  especially  the 
range  of  possibilities  in  the  subjects  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  students.  Just  as  in  the  physical  and  mental 
being  a  proportion  of  the  power  and  equipment  must  be 
by  inheritance,  so  in  the  conceptive  and  executive  facul- 
ties, much  must  be  the  tradition  and  practice  of  previous 
generations,  and  the  experience  of  one  nation  becomes 
the  resource  of  another. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  art,  we  know  that  so  far  as 
we  can  trace  anything  in  the  history  of  civilization,  this 
adaptation  or  education  derived  from  the  forward  steps 
of  one  people,  was  made  the  means  of  growth  for  those 
others  who  could  appropriate  it.  Emerson  says,  "the 
man  who  first  uses  an  idea  is  second  only  to  him  who 
conceived  it" — and  in  many  instances  he  has  advanced 
to  the  first  place  in  the  point  of  value.  The  Greeks  pass- 
ed the  crude  and  rude  elements  of  the  Phoenicians,  or 
Egyptians,  or  Persians  through  the  alembic  of  their 
golden  intelligence,  and  produced  the  greater  art  of  their 
own  land.  The  Romans,  moved  by  contact  with  the 
Etruscan  and  Attic  influences,  developed  powers  over- 
rich  and  pompous  though  they  be,  yet  great  art,  in  that 
same  sense  in  which  they  themselves  were  great,  in  gov- 
ernment and  all  things,  wonderful  assimilators,  and  yet 
conservers  of  their  individuality.  The  Italians  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  "revival  of  learning,"  awoke  to  the 
expression  of  their  own  thought  and  imagination — to 
which  every  nation  has  responded  after  its  kind,  and 
America  is  in  line  to  take  a  place  at  the  fountain  which 
still  flows  from  the  source. 

To  emphasize  the  specific  claims  and  value  of  the 
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crafts,  the  minor  arts,  or  whatever  name  the  work  in  the 
materials  other  than  paint  and  marble  only,  may  be  giv- 
en, scholarships  for  their  study  have  been  established  by 
Mrs.  James  Mifflin,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott,  and  Mr.  C. 
Burnham  Squier,  and  awarded  to  students  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Phila- 
delphia. The  peculiar  features  of  these  scholarships  are 
that  they  represent  a  continuation  of  the  class-work,  a 
further  development  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  insti- 
tution, under  conditions,  impossible  to  obtain  in  Amer- 
ica, and  count  as  advanced  study  in  a  higher  course  in 
Italy. 

The  American  young  man  or  woman,  landed  in  Rome 
for  the  first  time  is  confronted  by  the  almost  unsolvable 
problem  of  how  best  to  employ  the  time  and  opportunity 
offered.  Without  positive  regulation,  or  even  coercion, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  settle  into  any  orderly 
study  of  the  material  available.  The  call  of  the  adjoin- 
ing subject,  or  gallery,  or  collection,  is  stronger  than 
the  claim  of  a  specific  object  in  the  room,  and  the  day  is 
found  to  have  been  dissipated  in  roving,  drawn  hither 
and  thither  by  the  lure  of  the  great  art  of  the  world.  As 
neither  the  human  mind  nor  the  length  of  one's  stay  in 
Rome  permits  the  absorption  of  all,  the  best  use  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  of  the  day,  is  to  have  a  plan  which 
will  insure  attention  to  the  chosen  motive. 

It  is  indeed  hard,  if  your  aim  is  the  study  of  mosaics, 
not  to  be  led  away  by  bronzes — and  all  the  material 
things  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  if  you  seek 
the  enlightenment  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  study  the  frescoes,  and  the  carvings,  of  their 
setting;  and  indeed  the  relation  of  all  these  things  to 
one  another  is  perhaps  the  greatest  gain  in  seeing  them 
together,  for  no  where  is  it  possible  to  see  so  much 
still  existing  in  its  original  connection  as  in  Italy.  But 
this  is  the  same  problem  the  architect  encounters  as  he 
studies  the  Greek  temple,  and  the  Roman  basilica,  or 
the  later  Byzantine  church — the  placing  of  the  subject 
in  the  proper  environment.  This,  too,  is  a  more  specific 
sense  of  artistic  propriety,  than  the  more  exact  study  of 
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the  processes  of  the  art  or  craft,  and  only  long  associa- 
tion will  insure  its  appreciation;  while  the  mastery  of 
an  art  is  a  matter  more  of  application  and  skill. 

These  first  industrial  art  students,  then,  go  to  Italy 
in  June,  with  their  special  work  planned,  and  their  spe- 
cial places  of  study  fixed,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
result  required  of  them,  as  due  to  the  donors  of  the 
scholarships,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  from 
which  they  go.  For  the  serious  reproduction  of  the 
features  relating  to  their  work,  in  the  Museums  abroad, 
will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  follow  them,  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  what  it  is  hoped  will  be  an  inspiring 
collection — stimulating  the  new  pupils  to  prepare  the 
foundations  for  as  sound  results.  • 

The  objects  of  the  voyaging  students  are  essentially 
different  so  far  as  outward  expression,  but  the  funda- 
mental purpose  is  the  same:  to  learn  the  best  of  which 
the  chosen  crafts  are  capable — and  these  crafts  are: 
wrought  iron,  interior  decoration,  terra  cotta,  jewelry, 
pottery,  and  wood  carving. 

The  Italian  Government  has  always  freely  offered 
its  paintings  and  statues  to  the  inspection  and  study  of 
the  art  students  of  the  world,  and  no  less  its  treasures 
of  industrial  art,  but  in  the  great  light  which  is  shed 
upon  the  "fine  arts,"  the  latter  have  been  overlooked 
except  by  scattered  individuals.  This  is  the  first  or- 
ganized effort  to  know  the  resources  of  Italy  in  these 
crafts  especially  valuable  to  a  country  which  has  not 
yet  learned  the  commercial  value  of  art — the  increased 
worth  which  design  gives  to  iron,  and  clay,  and  wood, 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  not  to  mention  the  aes- 
thetic value  of  the  culture  which  more  artistic  produc- 
tion brings  to  a  community. 


IN  addition  to  the  three  scholarship  holders,  Mr.  John 
Ray  Sinnock,  Mr.  Parke  Emerson  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Leon  William  Corson,  Mr.  Stratton  will  have  with 
him  Mrs.  Carolyn  Hatch,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Marshall,  Miss 
Ellen  Matlock,  Miss  M.  Emily  Nye,  Miss  Helen  Taylor, 
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Miss  B.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Miss  Deborah  D.  Weisel, 
Mr.  Clarence  P.  Andrade,  Mr.  J.  Frank  Copeland  and 
Mr.  Ernest  F.  Detterer. 

From  Antwerp — the  port  of  arrival — a  short  jour- 
ney is  made  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  Italy  being 
reached  by  way  of  Cologne  and  Basle.  Como  is  the  first 
stop,  and  from  there  through  Milano  to  Genoa,  where 
the  steamer  to  Naples  is  taken.  Pompeii,  Capri,  Sorren- 
to Amalfi,  Ravello  and  Paestum,  with  certain  minor 
towns  are  a  part  of  the  study  in  this  vicinity.  Rome 
and  Florence  follow;  Arezzo,  Siena,  Pisa,  Prato  Raven- 
na, Rimini  and  then  Venice  with  adjacent  points  of  in- 
terest such  as  Padua  and  Verona.  The  return  voyage 
starts  from  Trieste,  early  in  September,  and  stops  will 
be  made  at  Patras  (Greece),  Palermo  (Sicily)  and  at 
Algiers. 

Several  members  of  the  class  expect  to  remain  in 
Europe  for  the  year. 

The  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  been 
enabled  to  be  a  member  of  the  party  through  the  gener- 
ous gift  of  Miss  Selina  B.  Mcllhenny,  a  member  of  the 
Association. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AS  IT 
APPEALED  TOME 

THE  term  "Vocational  Training"  as  it  is  generally 
used  is  a  misnomer.     Most  schools  have  in  their 
courses  the  industrial  subjects  which  are  as  de- 
cidedly educational  as  are  the  three  R's. 

It  is  just  as  essential  to  his  education  that  a  boy  be 
taught  to  saw  a  board,  to  drive  a  nail,  to  make  a  work- 
ing drawing,  to  draw  a  plan  for  a  house  and  to  dress  in 
good  taste,  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  trained  in  the 
languages,  mathematics,  history  or  any  of  the  academic 
branches. 

It  is  just  as  essential  to  a  girl's  education  that  she 
be  taught  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  combine  colors  artistically, 
to  design  her  clothing,  and  the  furnishings  of  her  home, 
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to  plan  the  house  in  which  she  lives,  as  it  is  for  her  to 
be  able  to  speak  with  grammatical  correctness  and  learn 
with  accuracy  the  so-called  "Higher  Academic  Studies.'7 

The  combination  of  the  industrial  or  practical  with 
the  general  academic  studies  results  in  the  complete 
education,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  day  is  dawn- 
ing when  this  will  be  the  generally  accepted  education 
for  the  masses. 

Let  us  then  remember  that  the  majority  of  our  so- 
called  Vocational  courses  are  really  educational  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  industrial  branches. 

The  movement  for  industrial  education  seems  to 
have  had  two  motives  for  its  existence,  the  one  which 
was  commonly  accepted  being  that  of  teaching  or  pre- 
paring for  the  trades  and  industries.  The  greater  and 
stronger  reason  for  industrial  or  pre-vocational  educa- 
tion in  our  public  schools  is,  that  it  gives  a  pupil  the 
advantage  of  preparing  in  High  School,  and  better  still 
in  the  continuation  school  for  his  life;  at  the  same  time 
he  receives  from  the  study  of  the  required  academic 
branches  a  refinement  and  culture  in  the  school  room'- 
which  he  does  not  learn  in  the  apprentice  room. 

In  schools  which  furnish  several  courses — choice1 
being  allowed  for  major  study  on  either  academic  or  in- 
dustrial branches — there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  both 
classes  of  pupils  meeting  on  a  common  ground  in  some' 
of  these  studies  and  in  the  social  activities  outside  the 
class  room. 

To  the  pupil  coming  from  the  uncultured  home  a 
higher  sense  of  refinement  may  be  acquired,  and  to  the 
pupil  who  has  been  sheltered  and  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  strict  social  laws  and  conventions,  ofttimes  a  broader, 
more  humane  feeling  is  developed  which  will  mean  much 
in  creating  the  helpful  community  spirit  which  we  so' 
much  desire  to  instill  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ouri 
pupils,  with  a  cultured  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in 
those  of  opposite  tastes  and  environment. 

The  time  is  fast  passing  when  it  is  thought  that  cul- 
ture comes  only  with  the  study  of  the  classic  or  acade- 
mic branches.     Culture,  as  we  understand  it,    is    that 
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which  we  get  from  any  concentrated,  wholesome  appli- 
cation of  the  mind  and  senses  to  any  specific  problem} 
that  calls  forth  the  best  effort  we  can  give  it. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  teaching  of  in- 
dustrial subjects  is  that  it  develops,  in  many  instances, 
a  latent  power  which  proves  to  be  a  great  force  in  the 
life  and  vocation  of  the  individual.  Many  times  the  mis-> 
taken  idea,  which  results  from  the  inability  of  the  parent 
to  perform  certain  lines  of  work,  has  so  prejudiced  the 
pupil,  that  unless  developed  in  a  systematic  and  sympa-j 
thetic  way,  he  would  never  accomplish  in  those  lines* 
more  than  the  parent,  mainly  because  of  this  feeling  of 
prejudice.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  interested; 
and  tactful  teacher  to  discover  and  to  prove  to  the  pupil' 
the  possibilities  of  strength  in  a  development  which! 
could  not  have  been  discerned  but  by  the  close  observa- 
tion of  the  trained  special  teacher. 

Let  us  presume  that  in  a  girls'  school  many  of  the 
pupils  will  be  home-makers.  The  manual  which  develops 
the  creative  power  should  be  cultivated  by  all,  for  with 
the  study  of  the  practical,  industrial  needs  of  the  home- 
maker,  a  nobler  type  of  living  will  be  established  in  the 
higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  classes. 

In  schools  where  sufficient  training  may  be  given 
to  prepare  for  a  wage  earning  vocation,  this  problem 
comes  up:  "What  kind  of  work  will  give  me  the  best 
financial  results?"  This  requires  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  not  only  the  present  demands 
must  be  considered,  but  the  future  as  well.  The  needs 
of  the  immediate  community  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
nation  should  be  understood.  Too  often  when  a  certain 
type  of  work  is  in  demand,  the  tendency  is  to  flood  the 
market  with  craftsmen  for  this  vocation  and  soon  these 
specialists  are  a  "drug  in  the  market."  The  essential 
thing  is  to  study  the  signs  of  the  times  and  branch  out 
to  meet  the  demands.  Most  careful  investigation  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  who  will  encourage 
and  assist  the  pupil  in  the  search  for  information  re- 
garding certain  lines  of  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited, 
impressing  this  fact :  that  all  kind  of  work  is  honorable ; 
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that  it  is  not  so  much  the  sort  of  work  we  do  as  the  way 
we  do  it  and  the  use  we  make  of  it  that  makes  our  posi- 
tion in  life. 

Personal  attractiveness  and  strength  of  character 
are  strong  factors  in  the  life  of  any  individual  and  these 
points  need  study  and  emphasis  as  much  or  more  than 
the  specific  professional  or  craftsmanship  problems.  Let 
us  urge  the  pupil  not  to  make  a  hasty  decision,  but  to 
weigh  the  subject  carefully.  Many  times  failure  in  a 
vocation  comes  from  a  dissatisfied  feeling  toward  the 
work.  One  of  the  great  lessons  of  life  is  to  learn  to  be 
content  with  one's  work  and  throw  into  it  all  the  en- 
thusiastic interest  one  can  summon.  Let  us  begin  the 
foundation  for  this  training  early  in  the  education  of 
those  placed  in  our  charge,  by  presenting  certain  prob- 
lems from  which  to  make  a  selection,  then  insisting 
upon  the  completion  of  that  work.  The  simple  matter 
of  becoming  disgusted  with  a  piece  of  work,  then  cast- 
ing it  aside  and  making  a  fresh  start,  is  a  dangerous 
habit  to  encourage,  for  often  the  work  could  be  redeem- 
ed; and  the  value  gained  in  this  persistent  effort  out- 
weighs the  possible  improvement  which  might  have1 
been  on  the  first  attempt. 

After  we  have  tried  out  our  best  methods  for  in- 
stilling good  habits  in  all  lines  of  work,  the  vocational 
problem  will  be  largely  solved  for  us.  We  can  determine 
whether  the  individual  should  undertake  a  kind  of  work 
demanding  independent  thought,  or  whether  he  should 
work  along  lines  where  he  may  have  the  assistance  of 
a  head  or  master;  whether  he  should  follow  creative 
work  which  depends  upon  the  imagination  and  mental 
resourcefulness,  or  whether  a  more  mechanical  phase  of 
work  should  be  selected. 

In  many  instances  we  spend  our  entire  time  on  the 
purely  technical  side  of  work  instead  of  taking  up  these 
personal  interviews  which  must  be  invaluable,  especially 
to  the  many  who  can  receive  no  word  of  helpful  advice 
in  the  home.  One  is  so  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  poverty 
of  uplifting  moral  and  spiritual  thoughts  and  influences 
in  many  homes,  and  we  forget  that  after  all  it  is  the  real 
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soul  of  the  individual  that  counts  for  most,  this  standard 
being  raised  for  the  desire  of  better  things,  there  will  be 
little  trouble  with  the  vocational  side  of  the  question. 
Education  for  efficiency  should  be  the  key  note  of  all  our 
training,  vocational  or  classic.  Concentration  of  atten- 
tion, economy  of  time,  and  accuracy  of  work  should  be 
the  constant  aim. 

All  this  we  may  do  in  the  High  School  while  our 
pupils  are  finding  their  bent,  then  let  us  hope  for  the 
day  when  we  may  have  the  continuation  or  vocational 
work  following.  With  this  foundational  education  and 
the  many  demands  for  almost  countless  varieties  of  em- 
ployment, it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  find  the  proper 
vocation.  > 

A  teacher  should  become  familiar  with  the  demands' 
of  the  various  advertising  bureaus  and  agencies  and  in' 
this  way  find  out  the  drift  of  the  times. 

With  the  many  lines  of  work  in  needle  craft  and1 
domestic  science  for  our  girls  and  the  numerous  activi- 
ties for  boys,  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  individual  should  not  be  followed.  It  is  al- 
ways a  joy  to  find  the  boy  or  girl  who  desires  an  art' 
education,  for  through  it  there  are  so  many  pleasant  op- 
portunities for  advancement  and  power. 

The  vocational  teacher  must  above  all  be  demo- 
cratic, not  only  by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his* 
daily  life,  keeping  ever  in  mind  and  action  that  all  kinds 
of  efficient  work  are  equal  and  that  the  girl  or  boy  who 
has  conquered  some  line  of  craftsmanship  holds  just  as 
high  place  of  honor  as  the  one  who  has  achieved  mental 
proficiency. 

THE  GERMANTOWN  LIBRARY  ASSOCI- 
ATION AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

ONE  day  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war    in    which 
Miss  Zell  had  been  very  active  in  the  work  for  the 
soldiers,  her  sister  Jane  said:    "Hannah  Ann,  do 
you  know  there  is  no  place  in  Germantown  from  which 
people  can  take  books  except    the    Friends'    Library?" 
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Hannah  Ann  replied:  "We  will  have  one"  and  at  once 
made  inquiries,  went  to  see  the  Librarian  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Library,  who  helped  her  in  drawing  up  Rulea 
and  By-Laws  and  making  helpful  suggestions. 

Thus  started  the  Germantown  Library  45  years  ago 
with  one  shelf  of  books.  The  people  of  the  town  were 
interested  and  it  grew  rapidly  until  in  1882  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  The  Germantown  Library 
Association  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Charter  with  its  long  list  of  well  known  sub- 
scribers is  an  interesting  record  of  old  Germantown.  The 
fund  subscribed,  the  annual  dues,  and  the  entertainments 
given  enabled  Miss  Zell  to  carry  on  the  work,  there 
being  no  paid  service,  each  member  of  the  Board  taking 
her  turn  in  serving  as  librarian. 

In  1899  a  bequest  became  available  and  so  the  good 
work  went  on,  the  books  increasing  in  numbers  until 
there  were  fully  eight  thousand.  After  the  death  of! 
Miss  Zell,  in  January,  191 1,  a  change  became  necessary, 
and  all  books  except  fiction  and  magazines  were  sold, 
and  a  smaller  room  taken,  with  a  paid  librarian.  Very 
satisfactory  work  has  been  done  for  the  past  three* 
years,  but  the  Board  decided  that  the  use  for  the  library 
had  passed  and  at  a  special  meeting  the  shareholders 
voted  to  close  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Thus  passed 
away  January  12,  1914,  a  valuable  institution  of  Ger-i 
mantown. 

From  this  library  came  the  bookcases,  some  of 
which  now  are  in  the  Alumni  Rooms  of  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art.  Miss  Zell  was  much  interested  in  the> 
School  of  Industrial  Art  and  was  a  member  of  the  Wom- 
en's Committee  for  many  years  and  regularly  attended1 
the  meetings  even  after  her  failing  eyesight  prevented 
her  from  going  alone.  It  seems  very  suitable  that  some 
books  and  some  bookcases  should  go  from  the  library 
she  loved  so  well  to  a  place  to  which  she  gave  much 
thought  and  help. 
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THE  ALUMNI  LIBRARY 

IN  MEMORY  of  Miss  Zell,  a  former  member  of  the 
Associate  Committee  of  Women,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Germantown  Library    and    Historical    Society, 
eighty-six  books  of  choicest  fiction  and  history  have  been 
presented  to  the  Alumni  Library  by  the  Germantown  Li- 
brary and  Historical  Society  at  its  disbanding. 

One  year  ago  the  Alumni  Library  was  but  a  hand- 
ful of  books  given  by  a  few  good  friends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  start  such  a  library  as  would  eventually  com-' 
prise  the  best  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  history,  together 
with  those  books  on  art  which  would  be  of  definite  and 
practical  value  to  the  student.  As  it  increased  in  size,, 
the  library  became  more  widely  known  through  the, 
school  and  the  latent  interest  in  it  has  become  a  real; 
enthusiasm.  The  students  have  gladly  taken  up  the  op- 
portunity to  freely  use  the  books  in  the  cases,  the  clip- 
pings and  photographs  in  portfolios,  and  have  been  af- 
forded much  pleasure  and  profit  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  afternoons  and  evenings,  when  the  rooms; 
were  open  for  their  use. 

Besides  the  addition  of  the  list  of  books  from  thet 
Germantown  Library,  we  wish  to  mention  especially 
the  following  books  which  have  been  donated  during 
the  school  year:  twenty-six  volumes  of  the  Great  Mas- 
ters, including  Raphael,  Watteau,  Velasquez,  Hals  and 
Wilkie,  from  Mrs.  Spachmann,  London;  three  books  on 
Florence,  and  one  on  the  Belgian  Art  Galleries,  and 
"Our  Lady  in  Art,"  presented  by  Miss  Price;  a  number 
of  large  books  on  art  from  Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs,  and  John- 
ston's Book  on  Lettering  and  Illuminating  from  Mr.< 
Detterer.  Together  with  about  seven  different  books' 
on  Art  purchased  by  the  Library's  own  fund,  we  now' 
have  a  list  of  nearly  two  hundred  books,  besides  num- 
bers of  current  art  magazines.  However,  they  are  notj 
enough  to  fill  the  new  book-cases,  which  were  purchased 
from  the  Germantown  Library,  neither  do  they  satisfy 
us  as  to  the  number  of  subjects  they  cover.  We  need  a 
good  set  of  Shakespeare,  the  American  poets,  any  books 
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valuable  for  the  illustrations,  books  on  costume  and  fig- 
ure drawing,  designing  and  so  forth.  If  members  of  the 
Association  can  spare  any  such  books  from  their  librar- 
ies, we  shall  be  exceedingly  happy  to  have  them.  The 
age  or  condition  of  the  book  matters  little,  if  it  be  worth 
while. 

The  volume  of  most  value,  both  intrinsic  and  prac- 
tical, is  a  large  book  on  "Facsimiles  of  Monument 
Brasses  of  the  Continent  of  Europe."  It  is  richly  illus- 
trated with  89  rubbings  of  old  engravings  on  brass.  The 
detail  in  most  cases  is  lavish  and  intricate,  with  Gothic 
tracery  surrounding  the  quaint  figures  of  bishops,  noble- 
men, etc.  The  accompanying  reproduction  is  one  of 
the  earliest  examples,  dating  back  to  123 1  A.  D.  The 
figure  is  of  Bishop  Yso  von  Wilpe,  or  Ysowilpe,  of  Low- 
er Saxony.  To  quote  the  text:  "He  is  dressed  in  bus- 
kins, alb,  dalmatic,  chasuble,  pall  and  mitre.  In  his  right 
hand  the  bishop  upholds  a  model  of  a  church,  *  *  in 
his  left  hand,  a  castle.  ******  Tte  inscription  may 
he  translated  thus:  'In  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  1231,  on  the  nones  of  August,  died  in  happi- 
ness, Yso  von  Welpe,  born  at  Verden.  The  thirty-first 
bishop,  he  presided  twenty-six  years  and  one  month. 
Here  he  established  the  convent  of  S.  Andrew.  He  was 
first  to  fortify  the  marshes  of  the  city  (which  he 
added  to  the  domain,)  and  he  bountifully  added  his 
patrimony  to  the  goods  of  his  brethren.  Westene,  bought 
for  five  hundred  marks  and  more,  he  freely  gave  to  S. 
Mary.' " 

Miss  Dow  has  been  instrumental  in  mending  and 
strengthening  the  worn  books  from  the  Germantown 
Library.    We  wish  to  thank  her  for  such  generous  help. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  ARTS 
LIBRARY  -  ARCHIVES 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Hospitality. 

THE  committee  has  been  a  large  one  this  year  with 
several   sub-committees.     One  of  these  has  had 
in   charge   the   hospitality   work   in   the    evening 
classes. 

Through  the  late  winter  and  spring  a  sub-committee 
arranged  for  the  "A"  Classes  to  visit  the  advanced  class 
rooms.  Mr.  Renner,  who  arranged  and  carried  out  the 
work,  offered  his  services  for  it  because  he  so  appre- 
ciated what  it  had  meant  to  him  as  an  "A"  student  the 
year  before. 

In  the  early  spring  the  available  list  of  boarding 
places  for  students  was  revised,  so  that  it  should  include 
only  names  which  could  at  that  time  be  vouched  for  by 
some  reliable  person. 

For  the  Commencement  reception  members  of  the 
committee  brought  flowers  and  green  branches  and  dec- 
orated the  Alumni  Rooms,  and  that  evening  they  served 
as  a  reception  committee. 

During  the  week  before  school  opened  this  Fall 
two  or  more  members  were  present  each  day  to  welcome 
and  assist  new  students  and  visitors.  The  list  of  board- 
ing places  was  much  used,  but  we  find  that  we  need 
more  addresses  of  available  places  near  the  school. 

In  October  the  committee  was  re-organized,  as  sev- 
eral of  those  serving  last  spring  are  now  holding  posi- 
tions in  other  places. 

At  the  Reception  for  new  students  held  November 
15,  the  committee  welcomed  and  served  the  guests.  Mr. 
Charles  Winter  Bailey  sang  for  us  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Edward  Biddle  Halsey,  and  it  was  a  very  delight- 
ful evening.  Mr.  Bailey  generously  sang  again  and 
again,  giving  great  pleasure  to  all  present. 

We  have  added  to  our  possessions  a  few  things 
we  needed  for  entertaining  and  the  Board  has  noted  that 
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sconces  should  be  made  that  we  may  more  easily  and  ef- 
fectively use  candles  for  lighting  our  rooms.  The  beau- 
tiful samovar  given  to  the  Association  by  last  year's* 
graduating  class  is  already  in  use. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  been  most 
faithful  and  have  given  much  time  and  strength  to  the 
work.  The  sub-committees  have  been  efficiently  head- 
ed by  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Richie,  Miss  Chambers,  Mr. 
Renner,  Mr.  Suydam,  Miss  Stephens,  Mr.  Ewald  and 
Miss  Driver. 

MAY  P.  DOW,  Chairman. 


The  Business  Bureau,  Mr.  Sinnock,  Chairman,  re- 
ports : 

Applications  for  person  to  fill  position 85 

Recommended    214 

Receipts $38.97 

Expenses 15.00 

Balance $23.97 

The  Exhibition  Committee,  Miss  Finley,  Chairman, 
reports  several  exhibitions  planned  for  the  early  months 
of  1914. 

The  Library  Committee,  Miss  Caley,  Chairman,  re- 
ports progress  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  library  and 
its  acquisitions  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  "Let- 
ter." 

The  Sketch  Class  Committee,  Miss  Donovan,  Chair- 
man, reports  a  flourishing  condition  of  affairs  and  an 
average  attendance  of  30. 

The  Membership  Committee,  Miss  Macfarlane, 
Chairman,  reports  40  new  members  and  a  total  member- 
ship of  305. 
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THE  TREASURER'S  REPORT 


December  11th,  1913 


Cr. 

To  Balance  on  hand  Dec.  n,  igi2.$3og.36 

Annual  Dues 225.00 

Sketch  Class  (Non-Members)   . . .     30.50 

Furniture  Fund 28.22 

Business  Bureau  38.97 

Dividend  U.  G.  I.  Bonds 40.00 

Interest  on  Deposits 5.13 

Total $677.18 

Dr. 

By  Printing   $86.10 

Postage    18.54 

Exhibitions 9.50 

Entertainments    49-56 

Equipment    67.19 

Sketch  Class 25.00 

Sketch  Class  Prize  5.00 

Foreign   Study    39.00 

Library    9.50 

Chairman  Business  Bureau 15.00 

Miscellaneous    6.35 

Total     $330.74 

Deposit  in  Bank 173.80 

Saving  Fund    !55-78 

Cash  on  Hand 16.86 

Total  Balance $346.44 

OTTO  F.  EGE. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 

FROM  the  following  list  of  the  various  exhibitions 
of  the  school's  work,  which  have  been  sent  out 
during  the  school  year,  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  have  some  idea  of  the  great  demand  for 
exhibitions  and  to  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  planning  work  of  this  kind,  the  immense  amount  of 
work  entailed. 

Mr.  Herbert  Renner  and  Mr.  Leon  W.  Corson,  two 
of  our  Associate  members,  have  been  most  faithful  and 
efficient  chairmen  of  this  committee,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  fourth  year  graduating  Normal  Class,  have  se- 
lected and  sent  out  all  the  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  work  has  grown. 
In  the  beginning  a  small  exhibit  of  thirty-two  cards  show- 
ing the  work  of  the  school,  was  sent  from  school  to 
school  to  encourage  the  work  of  drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools.  Now  the  exhibits  are  sent  north,  south,  east 
and  west  to  Universities,  Colleges,  Art  Conventions,  Art 
Clubs  and  Christian  Associations,  and  the  influence  of 
the  school  is  felt  in  widely  different  circles. 

REPORT  OF  EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE 

June,  1914. 
Exhibits  sent: 

Miss  Alice  Hobbs,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York. 

Miss  Pendleton,  Northeast  High  School  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  E.  M.  Murray,  Public  School,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Spear,  John  Marshall  High  School,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Claghorn,  School  District  of  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Prang  Company,  New  York. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Camden,  N.  J. — Examples  of  modeling 
and  iron  and  wood  work. 

Miss  Margaret  Lawsing,  Penn.  State  College,  Pa. 

Mr.  George  W.  Rhinbold,  Williamsport  Art  Club, 
Pa. — Costumes  and  costume  sketches. 

Miss  Louise  May,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 

— Stained  glass. 

Dixon  Crayon  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Examples  of 
Dixon  crayon  work. 

Eastern  Art  and  Normal  Training  Association — At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. — Design  and  photographs. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Willis,  West  Philadelphia  High  School- 
Sketches  of  mosaic  and  linoleum. 

Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  Newton,  N.  J.  (Art  Super- 
visor.) 

An  exhibit  placed  in  window  of  Crozer  Building, 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  covering  all 
branches  of  school  work  with  examples  of  crafts 
work. 

Mr.  John  Knueble,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa— Interior  decoration  and  design. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  DRAWING  TEACHER 
IN  MODERN  EDUCATION 

DR.  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG,  in  a  lecture  on 
Psychology  and  Art,  says:  "Millions  of  children 
receive  in  the  schoolroom  the  influence  that  is 
strongest  in  determining  their  aesthetical  attitude.  Mil- 
lions of  children  have  there  the  most  immediate  contact 
with  the  world  of  the  visible  arts  and  mould  there  the 
sense  of  refinement,  of  beauty,  of  harmony.  Surely  the 
drawing  teacher  can  have  an  incomparable  influence  on 
the  aesthetic  spirit  of  the  country  far  greater  than  critic 
or  millionaire  purchaser,  greater  than  even  the  profes- 
sional art  school. 

The  future  battles  against  this  country's  greatest  en- 
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emy,  vulgarity,  will  be  fought  largely  with  weapons 
which  the  drawing  teachers  supply  to  the  masses." 

In  no  place  in  the  world  do  we  find  the  diverse  ma- 
terial that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  teacher.  In 
almost  every  class  may  be  found  the  beauty-loving  Latin, 
the  serious,  painstaking  German,  the  mechanical  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  virile  Semitic,  the  versatile  Celt.  The  work 
oi  trie  teacher  of  drawing  is  to  make  of  this  various  and 
inspiring  material  an  harmonious  whole,  not  only  in  the 
drawing  class  but  in  every  department  of  the  school. 

In  the  school  building  itself  the  placing  and  selection 
of  pictures,  the  color  of  the  background  should  be  the 
subject  of  lessons  in  the  drawing  class. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school's  interior 
should  reflect  the  spirit  engendered  by  the  drawing 
teacher. 

In  many  city  schools  every  inch  of  ground  has  been 
taken  for  soulless  cement.  No  tiny  space  is  left  for 
growing  things.  But  although  this  condition  is  found, 
there  are  thousands  of  school  yards  in  the  country  and 
suburbs  that  could  be  made  "things  of  beauty"  if  the 
class  in  design  would  work  out  a  problem  in  flower  and 
shrub  arrangement  for  their  particular  locality.  The 
woods  and  fields  are  filled  with  shrubs  and  young  trees 
that  could  be  transplanted  and  every  desert  place  about 
the  school  house  could  blossom  as  the  rose. 

But  who  must  make  this  harmonious  whole,  this 
tying  together  of  woods  and  school  garden — the  presid- 
ing spirit  of  the  drawing  class.  In  this  problem  we  have 
a  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  design. 

The  child  who  has  had  the  proper  training  in  the 
idea  of  design  will  demand  a  more  beautiful  home  and 
help  to  make  it  a  more  orderly  town,  and  with  the  more 
orderly  town  a  more  orderly  government. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
design  class  to  the  municipal  government — but  if  the 
teaching  of  drawing  means  anything  it  means  making 
better  citizens  and  better  towns. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  how  many  depart- 
ments of  the  school  could  have  a  living  interest  in  our 
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school  garden.  The  chemistry  class  could  analyze  the 
soil  and  tell  just  what  it  needs  to  make  it  more  produc- 
tive. The  history  class  must  help  with  suggestions  from 
old  Italian  and  English  gardens.  The  astronomy  class 
will  give  exact  data  for  the  calculations  for  the  sun  dial 
and  its  proper  setting.  The  literature  class  will  select 
a  suitable  verse  for  the  dial  and  so  each  department  will 
bring  its  gift  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  idea  of  the  draw- 
ing class.  The  entire  school  as  an  harmonious  whole 
will  be  taken  back  to  nature,  nature  who  never  yet 
betrayed  the  heart  that  loved  her. 

The  place  of  the  drawing  teacher  in  modern  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Goethe 
says  "The  Beautiful  is  Higher  than  the  Good,  because 
it  includes  the  Good." 

A  WINTER  AT  THE  LEAGUE  HOUSE 

THE  fifth  winter  of  the  League  House  is  almost 
"well  spent."  "Well,"  spent  indeed,  because  the 
new  girls — also  the  ones  of  longer  residence,  agree 
it  has  been  a  most  enjoyable  as  well  as  a  successful  win- 
ter. Enjoyable,  because  the  different  ladies  of  the  house 
committee  and  our  house  mother,  Miss  Harshburger, 
have  spared  no  pains  for  our  pleasure. 

During  the  winter  three  teas  were  given  at  the 
League  House;  the  first  one,  given  by  Miss  Lea,  the 
last  Tuesday  afternoon  in  January.  Miss  Ewing  and 
Miss  Clyde  made  us  happy  by  giving  us  a  tea  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  the  twenty-third.  In  the  even- 
ing after  the  tea  we  had  our  open  house,  which  is  an 
annual  affair,  and  one  of  the  biggest  features  of  the 
house,  and  a  time  when  our  friends  can  visit  us.  March 
the  thirty-first,  Mrs.  Crozier  and  Miss  Ewing  gave  a  de- 
lightful tea  for  us,  which  had  some  special  features. 

We  started  the  fall  term  last  year  by  planning  to 
have  a  sale — of  craft  needlework — jewelry  and  pottery, 
cakes  and  candy — which  we  held  in  the  committee  room 
and  girls'  club  room  of  our  school.  We  were  quite  suc- 
cessful, clearing  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
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This  amount  and  other  sums  received  from  several 
friends  enabled  us  to  get  a  successor,  to  what  had  been 
a  beautiful  instrument,  given  to  the  League  House  some 
years  ago.  The  sale  was  so  profitable  that  we  have  de- 
cided to  try  and  give  it  annually,  which  will  help  the  en- 
dowment fund  to  grow  that  we  "planted"  last  year. 

Two  new  features  that  have  been  added  to  the  life 
at  the  League  House  this  winter  was  the  establishment 
of  a  sketch  class,  held  every  Thursday  evening — and 
also  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
daily  newspaper, — by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  current  events.  A  different  com- 
mittee has  charge  of  the  news  report  each  week,  and  the 
reports  are  usually  given  at  the  dinner  table.  We  trust 
these  features  may  be  experienced  next  winter. 

This  winter  has  been  such  a  delightful  one  we  feel 
sad  that  the  year  is  at  its  close,  and  we  hope  our  kind 
friends  on  the  house  committee,  whom  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to,  will  continue  to  make  a  League  House  possible 
for  many  more  winters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  from  the 
"Detroit  Saturday  Night"  dated  January,  1914,  and  in- 
corporated in  an  article  dealing  with  the  taking  over  by 
the  City  of  Detroit,  the  Detroit  School  of  Design: — 

"At  this  time  there  should  be  much  interest  here  in 
Detroit  in  the  work  of  a  Philadelphia  institution,  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
which  is  now  in  its  thirty-seventh  season.  This  is  an 
institution  which  is  doing  much  to  add  beauty  to  the 
utility  of  industrial  products  by  introducing  real  crafts- 
men into  the  field  of  American  manufacture,  and  it  is 
upon  that  basis  it  is  conjuring  forth  a  new  charm  to 
become  a  part  of  the  common  wares  of  life — replacing 
ugliness  with  beauty  in  the  furniture,  the  fixtures,  the 
utensils   and  the  fabrics   of   everyday  life." 

While  we  cannot  call  the  Detroit  Industrial  Art 
School  a  colony  school,  yet  if  the  initial  plans  are  car- 
ried out  it  will  be  modeled  after  our  school. 

Prizes  and  Scholarships  awarded    by    the    Alumni 


Association. 
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The  six  scholarships  for  the  year  1914-15  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

The  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  Scholarship  to  Con- 
rad Dickie.  The  M.  Theresa  Keehmle  Scholarship  to 
Dorothea  Dallett.  The  Aspasia  Eckert  Ramborger 
Scholarship  to  Herbert  Stiles.  The  three  Edward  Ton- 
kin Dobbin  Scholarship  to  Helen  Mann,  Charlotte  Segur 
and  Robert  Baur. 

The  prizes  for  the  Saturday  Afternoon  Sketch  Class : 
First  prize,  John  Ray  Sinnock;  first  mention,  Leon  Wil- 
liam Corson ;  second  mention  to  William  Gordon  Thayer. 

Mrs.  Meta  Vaux  Warrick-Fuller,  one  of  our  active 
members,  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  held  by  the  New 
York  State  Emancipation  Proclamation  Commission 
in  October,  1913,  a  group  eight  feet  high  representing  a 
newly  emancipated  man  and  maiden,  standing  in  the 
shelter  of  a  gnarled  decapitated  tree  that  has  the  sem- 
blance of  a  human  hand  stretched  above  them.  This 
hand  represents  humanity  which  is  pushing  them  out 
into  the  untried  work. 

Mrs.  Fuller  has  just  had  an  exhibition  of  her  work 
at  South  Framingham,  Mass. 
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CONSTITUTION  and  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

Alumni    Association    of    the    Pennsylvania    Museum    and 
School    of    Industrial    Art 


PHILADELPHIA.  1914 


CONSTITUTION 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Name  of  the  Association. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as 
"The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Pennslyvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art." 

ARTICLE  II. 

Object  of  the  Association. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall 
be  to  further  the  best  interests  of  its 
members  and  the  institution  which 
is  their  Alma  Mater,  by  co-operating 
with  such  measures  as  may  be  found 
of  mutual  advantage.  To  assist  the 
development  of  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  School,  and  estab- 
lish stronger  and  more  helpful  rela- 
tions between  the  former,  present  and 
future  students.  To  stimulate  the 
advancement  in  Art  Education  and 
the  Industrial  Arts  by  prizes,  scholar- 
ships, exhibitions,  and  such  other 
means  as  may  be  practicable. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Government. 

The  government  of  the  Association 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  seven  Active 
members,  five  of  whom  hold  diplomas 
of  the  School,  and  two  Associate 
members,  to  be  elected  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  The  Active  members  are 
to  be  elected  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
and  no  Active  member  is  to  succeed 
himself  (or  herself). 

The  Associate  members  are  to  be 
elected  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and 
no  Associate  member  may  succeed 
himself  (or  herself)  as  an  Associate 
member   of   the   Board,  but   may  he 


elected  as  an  Active  member  if  in  the 
meantime  he  or  she  has  become  an 
Active  member  of  the  Association. 

All  vacancies  in  the  Board  occur- 
ring from  any  cause  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Board,  and  the  persons  so  elected 
shall  hold  their  office  until  the  next 
Annual  Meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  chosen  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  their 
own  number. 

A  Board  of  five  Trustees  to  advise 
concerning  all  funds  left  in  trust  to 
the  Association  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
classes  of  "The  School  of  Industrial 
Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum" — 
December  tenth,  1877 — or  on  the  near- 
est available  date. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation may  be  called  upon  the 
written  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  by  seven  of 
the  active  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. At  least  ten  days'  notice  shall 
be  given  of  the  time  when  and  the 
place  where  such  special  meeting  is 
to  be  held,  with  a  statement  of  the 
object  for  which  it  is  called. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  may  be  adopted  at  any 
meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote;  pro- 
vided, that  the  said  amendment  shall 


be  presented  in  writing  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  notice  shall  be  given 
to  each  member  by  the  Secretary,  set- 
ting out  in  full  the  existing  Article  or 
Section  and  the  proposed  amendment 
thereto.  This  notice  to  be  sent  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  such  meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I. 

Directors. 

Section  1.  The  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at 
"The  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, preserve  order  and  regulate 
debates  according  to  parliamentary 
rules,  and  appoint  all  committees  not 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board.  In 
the  absence  of  both  President  and 
Vice-President,  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore may  be  appointed  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.   The  order  of  business  shall 

be  as  follows: 

When  a  quorum  appears,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  call  the  Board  to  order. 

The  minutes  shall  be  read  and  con- 
sidered as  approved  if  there  is  no 
motion  to  amend  them. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Reports  of  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous  communications. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  power  to  remove  from  any 
office  other  than  that  of  Director,  any 
officer  of  the  Association,  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  entire  Board, 
and  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies so  occurring  or  created,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacan- 
cy a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  whole 
Board  shall  be  sufficient. 

Sec.  5.  The  active  members  of  the 
Association  may  for  cause,  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote,  at  any  meeting  duly  con- 
vened and  called  for  the  purpose,  re- 
move any  one  or  more  of  the  Direc- 
tors or  other  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  cause,  and  then  proceed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  caused 
by  such  removal  or  removals. 


Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Directors 
may  appoint  from  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  their  own  body, 
an  Executive  Committee  who  shall 
serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  decid- 
ed by  the  Board.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  report  promptly  to 
the  Board  all  actions  taken  by  it.  Va- 
cancies therein  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Board. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  Pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, shall  approve  all  bills,  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  appoint  all  committees  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  in 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent perform  his  duties.  He  shall  also 
perform  any  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
these  By-Laws  on  the  President 
which  the  President  may  delegate  or 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  assign  to 
him. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  be  pres- 
ent at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  the  Board,  take  minutes  of  the 
Proceedings,  and  record  the  same  in 
a  suitable  book  for  preservation.  He 
shall  notify  the  members  of  all  regular 
and  called  meetings,  and  furnish  the 
chairman  of  each  committee  with  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  appointing  such 
committee,  and  shall  perform  all  dut- 
ies imposed  on  him  by  these  By- 
Laws,  or  are  customary  and  incident 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  like  asso- 
ciations. He  shall  have  charge  of 
the  books,  letters  and  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have 
charge  of  all  funds,  shall  collect  all 
dues,  and  make  all  disbursements,  but 
shall  pay  no  bills  unless  approved  by 
the  President.     His  accounts  shall  be 
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regularly  kept  in  books  belonging  to 
the  Association,  which  shall  be  at  all 
times  open  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
He  shall  present  a  complete  state- 
ment of  his  accounts  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  immediately  preceding  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Alumni.  The  ac- 
counts shall  then  be  audited,  and 
whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
office  of  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Members. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  has  re- 
ceived the  Diploma  of  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Industrial  Art"  shall 
be  eligible  to  active  membership.  Any 
person  who  has  received  a  certificate 
or  certificates;  and  has  completed  a 
term  of  successful  work,  along  the 
lines  taught  at  the  School,  equal  in 
time  and  importance  to  his  unfinish- 
ed graduate  term,  shall,  on  his  appli- 
cation being  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  be  eligible  to  active 
membership. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  has  re- 
ceived a  Certificate  of  "The  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art"  may  become  an  Associate 
Member  upon  application  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 


ciation. The  Board  of  Directors  or  a 
committee  on  admission  appointed  by 
them  shall  consider  the  application 
and  make  the  decision  for  admission 
or  rejection,  which  decision  shall  be 
final. 

Associate  Members  have  all  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Active  Mem- 
bers except  to  hold  office. 

Associate  Members  who  may  after- 
ward receive  the  Diploma  of  "The 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art"  may  become  Active 
Members. 

The  dues  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion are  one  dollar  annually  and  are 
payable  in  advance,  the  first  day  of 
December.  If  any  member  fails  to 
pay  his  or  her  dues  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  after  notification  by  the 
treasurer,  his  or  her  membership 
ceases. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  may  withdraw 
from  the  Association  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  all  arrearages,  first  giving 
notice  of  his  intention  in  writing,  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Board  shall 
accept  his  resignation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  may  be  ex- 
pelled for  cause  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing, two-thirds  of  the  members  pres- 
ent voting  therefor,  but  he  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  heard  in  self-defense. 
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